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I.—GREAT BRITAIN AND THE OPTIONAL CLAUSE. 


URING the tenth session of the Assembly of the League of 
D Nations last September fifteen members of the League acceded 
to the Optional Clause, that is, the clause the signature of 
which is optional, attached to the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. This event, together with the fact that the 
fifteen included Great Britain, India, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada, has been regarded as of such importance that the 
Tenth Assembly has often been described as the *‘ Optional Clause ”’ 
Assembly, as, indeed, the Prime Minister of Great Britain said he 
hoped it might be known, in the speech he made at the first public 
session on September 3rd. The fact that it was known that Great 
Britain and the Dominions were going to sign the clause undoubtedly 
encouraged other countries of Europe which had hitherto shown 
reluctance in accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court, and during September France, Italy, Greece and Czecho- 
slovakia, among important Powers, all signed.(') All the signatures 
were subject to ratification except in the case of Greece, and most 
of them were accompanied by reservations, of which something 
must be said later; it must first be explained why these accessions 
to the Clause are considered to be ot so much importence. 

To understand the function of the Optional Clause it is necessary 
to go back to the Covenant of the League, and to those Articles 
which deal with the methods to be followed in settling international 
disputes. The two principal of these are Articles 12 and 13, which 
read as follows :— 


ARTICLE 12 [pIsPUTES TO BE SUBMITTED TO ARBITRATION OR INQUIRY | 

‘The Members of the League agree that, if there should arise between 
them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit the matter 
either to arbitration or to inquiry by the Council and they agree in no 
case to resort to war until three months after the award by the arbitrators 
or the report by the Council. 

“In any case under this Article, the award of the arbitrators shall 
be made within a reasonable time, and the report of the Council shall be 
made within six months after the submission of the dispute.” 


ARTICLE 13 [ARBITRATION OF DISPUTES] 

_“ The Members of the League agree that, whenever any dispute shall 
arise between them which they recognise to be suitable for submission 
to arbitration, and which cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, 
they will submit the whole subject-matter to arbitration. 

_ “ Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of 
international law, as to the existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of any international obligation, or as to the 
extent and nature of the reparation to be made for any such breach, are 





oe ) Germany signed the Optional Clause in 1927 and ratified her signature in March, 
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declared to be among those which are generally suitable for submission 

to arbitration. 

“For the consideration of any such dispute, the court to which the 
case is referred shall be the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
established in accordance with Article 14, or any tribunal agreed on 
by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any convention existing 
between them. 

“The Members of the League agree that they will carry out in full 
good faith any award or decision that may be rendered, and that they 
will not resort to war against any Member of the League that complies 
therewith. In the event of any failure to carry out such an award or 
decision, the Council shall propose what steps should be taken to give 
effect thereto.” 

ARTICLE 14 merely laid it down that plans for the establishment 
of a Permanent Court of International Justice should be formulated, 
and that the Court should be competent to hear and determine any 
dispute of an international character which the parties thereto 
submitted to it. 

ARTICLE 15 provides that if a case arises of a dispute likely to 
lead to a rupture which is not submitted to arbitration or judicial 
settlement, the members of the League agree to submit the matter 
to the Council. If the latter body fails to settle the dispute it shall 
publish a report containing a statement of the facts of the dispute 
“and the recommendations which are deemed just and proper in 
regard thereto . . . if a report by the Council is unanimously agreed 
to by the members thereof, other than the representatives of One or 
more of the parties to the dispute, the members of the League agree 
that they will not go to war with any party to the dispute which 
complies with the recommendations of the report. 

“If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the representatives of 
one or more of the parties to the dispute, the members of the League 
reserve to themselves the right to take such action as they shall 
consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice.” 

Reference has been made to these Articles at some length because 
the difficulties which have arisen since they were adopted have 
centred round the problem of closing the “ gap in the Covenant ” 
which is left open by the provisions of Article 12 and, more pal- 
ticularly, of that part of Article 15 just quoted, and of providing legal 
machinery of sufficient authority to make possible the acceptance 
of the principle of compulsory jurisdiction in legal disputes by all 
the signatories of the Covenant. 

As provided for by Article 14, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice was established in 1920, and during the discussions 
which accompanied the drafting of its Statute considerable difficulties 
were met with in settling the fundamental question as to the Court’ 
substantive jurisdiction, or competence. The Draft Statute first 
prepared by the Committee of Jurists contained two Articles 
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(Nos. 33 and 34) which, in effect, gave the Court compulsory 
jurisdiction in all legal cases submitted to it, the second—No. 34— 
reading :— 

‘‘ Between States which are Members of the League of Nations, the 
Court shall have jurisdiction (and this without any special convention 
giving it jurisdiction) to hear and determine cases of a legal nature 
concerning :— 

(a) The interpretation of a treaty. 

(b) Any question of international law. 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a 

breach of an international obligation. 

(d) The nature or extent of reparation to be made for the breach of an 

international obligation. 

(ec) The interpretation of a sentence passed by the Court. 

‘In the event of a dispute as to whether a certain case comes within 
any of the categories above mentioned, the matter shall be settled by the 
decision of the Court.” 

The terms of this Article created misgivings in the minds of some 
of the Governments most interested in the League. Mr. Balfour, 
as he then was, expressed the views of the British Cabinet in a memor- 
andum dated September, 1920, in which he said ... ‘‘ There are 
obvious difficulties in accepting the scheme proposed by the jurists, 
without modifications of some importance. The first observation 
is that the scheme with all its methods goes considerably beyond 
the Covenant, Article 14, ... (which) clearly contemplates that 
the Court has only to deal with disputes which are voluntarily sub- 
initted to it by the authorities concerned ... Evidently the framers 
of the Article never intended that one party to th® dispute should 
compel another party to go before the Tribunal . . .” 

‘The Italian and French Governments also considered that the 
Articles went beyond the intentions of the terms of the Covenant, 
aud the League Council which met in Brussels in October, 1920, drew 
up @ Report in which the view was taken that Articles 33 and 34 of 
the Draft Statute involved a modification of Article 12 of the Covenant. 
* The decision of the Permanent Court,” it stated, “is being sub- 
stituted for a decision which the Council should take on the question 
whether diplomatic methods of settlement have or have not been 
exhausted between the two parties before their dispute comes before 
the Council, and a decision of the Permanent Court is substituted for 
the free choice allowed to the parties by the Covenant with regard to 
the question whether they shall lay their dispute before the Court, 
before another international tribunal, or before the Council of the 
League of Nations. This freedom of choice is given to members of 
the League of Nations by Article 12 of the Covenant.” 

The above is quoted at some length because it illustrates the nature 
ot the questions that required settlement if the provisions of the 
Covenant were to be put to practical application and eifective steps 
“ken to close the gap left by the wording of the Articles already 
referred to. It is enough to say here that after alternative versions 
* Articles 33 and 34 of the Draft Statute of the Court had been 
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rejected by the Council, a compromise was suggested in the Third 
Committee of the First Assembly (by the Brazilian delegate) which 
involved the inclusion in the Draft of the ‘“‘ Optional Clause.’’ The 
two contested Articles were dropped, and a single Article 36 included, 
which reads as follows :— 

“The jurisdiction of the Court comprises all cases which the parties 
refer to it and all matters specially provided for in Treaties and Conventions 
in force. 

“* The Members of the League of Nations and the States mentioned in 
the Annex to the Covenant may, either when signing or ratifying the 
protocol to which the present Statute is adjoined or at a later moment, 
declare that they recognise as compulsory, ipso facto, and without special 
agreement in relation to any other Member or State accepting the same 
obligation, the jurisdiction of the Court in all or any of the classes of legal 
disputes concerning :— 

(a) The interpretation of a treaty. 

(6) Any question of international law. 

(ce) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute 

a breach of an international obligation. 

(d) The nature or extent of the reparation to be-made for the breach 

of an international obligation. 

“‘ The declaration referred to above may be made unconditionally or 
on condition of reciprocity on the part of several or certain Members or 
States, or for a certain time. 

“In the event of a dispute as to whether the Court has jurisdiction, 
the matter shall be settled by the decision of the Court.” 

The function of this Article was described by the Third Committee 
in its Report in jhe following terms :— 

“‘ The Committee has added a new paragraph to this Article (No. 36) 
empowering States and Members of the League which may be willing to 
accept compulsory jurisdiction in a larger measure than provided for in 
the first paragraph of the Article, to make declarations on this subject 
at the time of ratification or at a later moment. 

“ The effect of this provision is as follows: It gives power to choos 
compulsory jurisdiction either in all the questions enumerated in the 
Article or only in certain of these questions. Further, it makes it possible 
to specify the States in relation to which each Government is willing 
agree to a more extended jurisdiction.” 

The “ declaration ” which the States and members of the League 
could now make was that known as the Optional Clause, and it reals 
as follows :— 

‘The undersigned, being duly authorised thereto, further declare 0! 
behalf of their Government, that from this date, they accept as compulsory 
ipso facto and without special Convention the jurisdiction of the Court ™ 
conformity with Article 36, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the Court under 
the following conditions.” 

The Third Committee’s Report, embodying this scheme, ¥* 
brought before the plenary session of the First Assembly on Decemt 
13th, 1920, and was adopted on the same day. Only three State 
however, signed the Optional Clause before the Assembly rosé’ 





(2) These were Panama, Portugal, and Switzerland. 
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and there has been a reluctance to commit their peoples to the obliga- 
tions it carries with it on the part of most of the Governments of 
Europe ever since. This obligation only applies to legal, as distinct 
from political, questions, but the decision as to whether a dispute is 
justiciable according to law or not rests with the Court, and not with 
either of the parties to it. As far as matters susceptible to settlement 
by legal means are concerned accession to the Clause may be said to 
‘ill the gap in the Covenant left by the choice allowed to the parties 
to a dispute to submit their differences to conciliation by the Council, 
if they so prefer, instead of to judicial settlement.(*) By signing 
the Clause they undertake in advance to accept legal judgment in all 
legal international diiferences, and so, at the same time, abandon the 
right given them by Article 12 of the Covenant to resort to war 
three months after the judicial decision. In conjunction with the 
Kellogg Peace Treaty acceptance of the Clause may be said to complete 
such safeguards against war as it is possible to provide in respect 
of legal disputes, since the Peace Treaty binds its signatories never to 
seek the settlement of any international dispute except by pacific 
means, but without specifying these means. The Permanent Court, 
armed with compulsory jurisdiction, provides these means as regards 
legal cases. To look at it in another way, a means of implementing 
fully the Peace Treaty on its positive side, as regards legal cases, 
is provided by signature of the Optional Clause; an important 
ulvantage, since there is now, in view of the Treaty, a more urgent 
need of compulsory arbitration, and the first step towards this is 
compulsory arbitration in legal cases. 

it is for this reason that the coming into force of the Kellogg 
Treaty has brought about a change in the attitude of the Governments 
of many Huropean States towards the obligations inherent in the 
Optional Clause. Previous to this the British Government had not 
felt justified in committing the country to those obligations, for 
reasons Of which a word must be said. We have already referred to 
the point put forward by the Cabinet in 1920 regarding the interpreta- 
tion placed upon Article 14 of the Covenant, but it is not this which 
has led to the cautious attitude maintained during recent years. 

In the first place, it has been felt that public opinion was not yet 
ready for a step which would bind the country to accept the judgment 
of what was popularly regarded as a foreign Court of Justice in matters 
concerning the complicated problems of the relations of Great Britain, 
india and the Dominions with other States in outlying quarters of the 
globe. Even if Great Britain herself were prepared to accept com- 
pulsory jurisdiction in all legal disputes in which she might become 
involved it was not by any means certain that all of the six other 
Governments associated with her would be ready to follow her lead ; 
on more than one oceasion, in fact, the Governments of India and 
Australia gave it to be understood that they did not regard signature 


) The British reservation contained a provision which largely nullifies this. See 
under, page 9, 
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of the Optional Clause as the method best suited to the solution of 
the problems which confront them in their relations with other 
countries. 

A second consideration put forward by the British Government 
was that by Article 15 of the Covenant members of the League are 
already pledged to the broad principle of adopting pacific means for the 
settlement of every international dispute likely to lead to rupture, 
since they are bound to submit them either to arbitration or to the 
Youncil. Whether that dispute went to arbitration or whether it went 
to the Council for conciliation was felt to make no diiference, as it was 
certain that the dispute would be subject to pacific settlement. 
Consequently it followed that as regards all cases covered by Article 15 
the members of the League would not advance the cause of pacific 
settlement by accepting the Optional Clause, because the only effect 
of this would be to tie the hands of the members to one mode of 
pacific settlement rather than to another. And the Government 
believed that, in actual fact, many cases were better handled by 
conciliation or mediation by the Council than by the Court. 

It was also pointed out, on more than one occasion, that the 
British Government had already, to use Lord Cushenden’s words, 
practically covered the field with existing agreements, and, as a 
guarantee of peace, set a higher value on the extension of this system 
of bilateral agreements between the principal countries than on a 
general undertaking. Nineteen countries had signed arbitration 
agreements with Great Britain, it was added, providing for the 
submission to arbitration of differences of a legal nature or the inter- 
pretation of treaties, so that the sphere in which the Optional Clause 
would operate “‘ would be a very narrow one: it would in fact operate 
only in regard to very small differences which were not subject matter 
for arbitration at all.’’(4) The practice of avoiding friction and dispute 
by actually referring cases to arbitration was, it was contended, “ more 
important than paper engagements to refer cases to arbitration,’ and 
this practice had been and was still being followed by the Govern- 
ments of the British Empire. The Report of the Committee on 
imperial Relations adopted by the Imperial Conference on November 
19th, 1926, stated that the Committee had considered the question o! 
acceptance of Article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court and 
‘had decided to submit no resolution to the Conference, but whilst 
the members of the Committee were unanimous in favouring the widest 
possible extension of the method of arbitration for the settlement o! 
international disputes, the feeling was that it was at present premature 
to accept the obligations under the Article . . .” 

That the views of the Dominions have changed since then 
shown by the fact that the signature of the British Government la 
September was followed by that of India, the Irish Free State, and ! 
all the four Dominion Governments. India, Australia, New Zealan 





(4) Mr. Locker-Lampson in the House of Commons, July 11th, 1927. 
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and Canada signed on the same terms as the British Government, 
which adopted the following formula for its instrument of accession :— 

“On behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
subject to ratification, I accept as compulsory ipso facto and without 
special convention, on condition of reciprocity the jurisdiction of the Court 
in conformity with Article 36, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the Court, 
for a period of 10 years and thereafter until such time as notice may be 
given to terminate the acceptance, over all disputes arising after the 
ratification of the present declaration with regard to situations or facts 
subsequent to the said ratification, other than :— 

Disputes in regard to which the parties to the dispute have agreed 
or shall agree to have recourse to some other method of peaceful 
settlement, and 

Disputes with the Government of any other member of the League 
which is a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, all of which 
disputes shall be settled in such manner as the parties have agreed or 
shall agree, and 

Disputes with regard to questions which, by International Law, fall 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of the United Kingdom ; 

And subject to the condition that His Majesty’s Government reserves 
the right to require that proceedings in the Court shall be suspended in 
respect of any dispute which has been submitted to, and is under con- 
sideration by, the Council of the League of Nations, provided that notice 
to suspend is given after the dispute has been submitted to the Council 
and is given within 10 days of the notification of the initiation of the 
proceedings in the Court, and provided also that such suspension shall 
be limited to a period of 12 months or such longer period as can be agreed 
by the parties to the dispute or determined by a decision of all the members 
of the Council other than the parties to the dispute.” 

New Zealand, India, Canada and Australia signed on the same 
terms, but South Africa made the following statement as well :— 

“ With regard to the reservation as to disputes between Members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, I wish to state that, although in 
the view of my Government such disputes are justiciable by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, my Government prefers to settle them by other 
ieans—hence the reservation.” 

The Lrish Free State Government signed on the basis of reciprocity 

only and for a period of 20 years, and its signature, as also those of 
the British Government, India and the Dominions is subject to 
ratification by Parliament. 
A good deal of uncertainty has apparently been felt as to the 
implications of the last paragraph of the British Government's 
reservations. It would seem to nullify the effect of acceptance of 
the Optional Clause in so far as that acceptance deprives the parties 
‘0 a legal dispute of the choice as to whether they shall submit it to 
Judicial settlement or to enquiry by the League Council. Already 
(uestions have been asked in the House of Commons on this point, 
but no answer has yet been given, in view of the fact that a debate 
on the whole matter will shortly take place, when the Government 
livites Parliament to approve the signature of the Optional Clause. 
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I1.—THE BILL FOR THE ENSLAVEMENT OF THE GERMAN 
PEOPLE. 


THe desire of the German Nationalist Party, led by Herr 
Hugenberg, to organise opposition throughout the country to 
the Young Plan and the foreign policy of the late Dr. Stresemann 
has taken the form, amongst others, of drawing up a Bill in which 
the “‘ war-guilt lie” is denounced, and the proceedings of the Hague 
Conference of last August repudiated. 

In view of the fact that, despite the violent character of its terms, 
this Bill is to go to the Reichstag, owing to 10 per cent. of the electorate 
having subscribed to a petition demanding a national referendum 
on it, it may be of interest to print its text. It consists of a preamble 
and five articles. 

The preamble states that the Nationalists’ “‘ foreign political 
demands are based on the fact that Germany does not bear 
the guilt for the war,’ and adds that “the acknowledgment of 
this fact from the Powers signatory to the Versailles Treaty can and 
will be achieved.”’ Then follow explanations of the various paragraplis 


of the draft Bill, which are summarized in brackets in the following 
translation :— 


1. The German Government shall immediately inform the foreign 
Powers in ceremonial form that the extorted acknowledgment oi 
war guilt in the Versailles Treaty conflicts with historical truth, 
rests on false presuppositions, and is invalid in international law. 
(The preamble states that this is the fundamental principle of future 
German foreign policy.) 

2. The German Government shall aim at the formal abolition 
of the war guilt acknowledgment in Article 231, and also of Articles 
429 and 430 of the Versailles Treaty. It shall further aim at thie 
immediate and unconditional evacuation of occupied territory, under 
exclusion’ of any form of control, independent of the acceptance 0 
rejection of the decisions of The Hague Conference. (The preamble 
explains that the reference to Articles 429 and 430 is to render impos- 
sible future sanctions such as the re-occupation of German territory.) 


3. New obligations and burdens resting on the war guilt acknow- 
ledgment shall not be undertaken in regard to foreign Powers. This 
includes the burdens and obligations which Germany is expected '0 
undertake as a result of the proposals of the Paris experts’ conference 
and the subsequent agreements. (This, says the preamble, is 
prevent the acceptance of the Young Plan.) 

4. The German Chancellor, German Ministers, or accredited 
representatives of the Reich, who, in defiance of the stipulations 0! 
paragraph 3, conclude treaties with foreign Powers, are subject ' 
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the penalties defined in paragraph 92 of the Penal Code. (These 
penalties, as the preamble explains, are those relating to the laws 
covering treason.) 


5. This Bill comes into force on its promulgation. 


The method of procedure is as follows. In order to obtain recog- 
nition of the Bill and its introduction into the Reichstag, the 
Nationalists had to obtain the signatures of not less than 10 per cent. 
of the total electorate of the country in support of it. 

The electors of Germany number 41,278,897, and it was under- 
stood on November 3rd that nearly 4,134,000 signatures had been 
secured, so that the Bill will go before the Reichstag, accompanied 
by an exposition of the Government's attitude towards it. Unless 
it is passed without amendment—a contingency regarded as impossible 
—it will then be submitted to the whole electorate, under the regula- 
ions governing Reichstag elections. If over 50 per cent (i.e., 
20,639,449) electors vote for it, it will become law, the voting taking 
the form of a simple “‘ yes” or “‘no” only, on the measure as it 
stands, 





I11.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 

October 23rd.—Reports were current from Russian sources that Habibullah 
had offered full submission to King Nadir Khan and was in custody in Kabul. 
Also that Nadir Khan had telegraphed to Amanullah eulogising the latter's 
régime and stating that he would follow in the path traced by the ex-King. 

Receipt of message from British Foreign Secretary. (See Great Britain.) 

October 24th.—According to reports reaching India the Waziris were 
showing signs of unwillingness to accept Nadir as King, and a royalist 
movement in favour of Amanullah was stated to be spreading. 

October 25th—The Kabul Government announced the capture on October 
23rd of Habibullah at Jubbulserai (capital of the Northern Province), together 
with his Minister for War and other officials, who were brought to Kabul 
and placed in confinement. 

October 28th.—News reached India that King Nadir had appointed a 
Cabinet, with Sirdar Shah Wali Khan (his brother) as Prime Minister and 
Faiz Mohamed Khan (a member of the Royal House) Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

November 3rd.— News reached India that Habibullah and eleven of his 
supporters had been shot the day before by order of King Nadir Khan. 
Other reports were to the effect that the King had granted them a pardon, 
but their death was demanded by the tribesmen of the Southern Province 
and the Hazaras. 


Albania. 
October 29th.—Report re representations to Yugoslav Government re death 
of an Albanian in Macedonia. (See Yugoslavia.) 


Austria. 
October 27th.—A parade of Heimwehr, about 10,000 strong, was held in 
Vienna. Communists attempted to create disorders but without success. 


Belgium. 

October 24th—An Italian anti-Fascist named De Rosa, described as a 
member of the Second International, attempted unsuccessfully to shoot the 
Prince of Piedmont in Brussels. He was arrested by the police. 

October 25th.—The Brussels press reported that the Government had 
decided to expel from the country any foreigners who abused the right of 
asylum by engaging in political activities of any sort. 


Bulgaria. 

October 24th.—Two judges and the Public Prosecutor of the Court of 
Sevliyevo inNorthern Bulgaria were murdered by a band of Agraro-Communist 
brigands (under a man named Ouzounoff) who were believed, in Sofia, to 
come from Yugoslavia. The press accused the Belgrade military authorities 
of assisting this and other bands of Agraro-Communist refugees, and even ¢! 
arming them. 

M. Petroff, a well-known member of the Protogheroff faction of the 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation, was murdered in Sofia by members 
of the Mihailoff faction. 
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November 1st.—Proposal re coming into force of Pirot Protocol, ete. (See 
Yugoslavia.) 

November 5th.—The Pirot Convention regulating frontier questions with 
Yugoslavia came into force. 





Canada. 
October 25th.—Mr. Macdonald left Quebec for England. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


October 23rd.—According to Japanese reports, Yen Hsi-shan had informed 
Chang Hsueh-liang that he intended to remain neutral, and had declined the 
post of deputy Commander-in-Chief of the forces operating against the 
Kuominchun offered him by Chiang Kai-shek. 

Rumours reached Shanghai of severe fighting near Loyang (the 
Kuominchun headquarters). 

The American Red Cross Report on the famine in North-West China 
placed the whole responsibility for this on the depredations of soldiers and 
brigands. The publication of this led to a movement on the part of the 
native business community to protest against the continuation of civil war. 

Over 1,000 rickshawmen were arrested in Peking. ie 

The Kuominchun army attacked the Nanking forces along the Lunghai ‘ 
railway and, according to Japanese reports, captured Jung-Yang, just west 





‘ - 20 : . ° e's) 
of Chengchow. The Nationalists, however, claimed to have driven the attack ee 
off, and to have an army under Tang Cheng-chi ready to begin a general ay 


offensive. 


Other reports reached Shanghai that the Kuominchun had two division 
moving south towards Fancheng and Siangyang. 





October 27th.—Official denials were issued of reports that the Kuominchun i 
army had reached Siangyang and the head waters of the Han river. FO 
Chang Fat-kwai’s attempt to raise the south was understood to have ae 
failed, owing very largely to the fact that the Kwantung leaders had combined es 
against him, from a distrust of his intentions. (His “ Ironsides ” had led the > 


Communist coup in Canton in December, 1927.) 

October 28th.—Following on the proclamation of a general offensive 
agamst the Kuominchun, Chiang Kai-shek left Nanking for Hankow, and a 
mandate was issued appointing Tan Yen-Kai acting Chairman of the State 
Council during his absence. Yen Hsi-shan was also appointed assistant 
generalissimo of all the military, naval, and air forces (a new post). 

In a public manifesto, Chiang said the National Government had used 
every effort to settle the differences with Feng Yu-hsiang by political means, 
but a decisive struggle was no longer avoidable. He accused the Northern 
erage of combining with the Russians without and the Communists 
Within. 


Arigid censorship prevented any news as to the general military situation 
being obtainable. 

October 31st.—News reached Hongkong that, contrary to the Government's 
eports, Chang Fat-kwai had entered Kwangsi and was threatening Canton. 
_. Reds” near Swatow looted the town of Muihsien, and a Communist 
‘glme was established in the coastal region near Lukfung. 

The Nationalist army was reported to have suffered a reverse near Suchow 
at the hands of the Kuominchun forces. 
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November 3rd.—Reports of fighting along the Lunghai railway reached 
Shanghai, but the only report which was gonfirmed was one to the effect that 
Feng’s army had retreated from Heishihkuan, Tangfeng and Linju (west of 
the Peking-Hankow railway). 

November 5th.—The report of the arrest of Feng Yu-hsiang by Yen Hsi- 
shan was definitely proved to have been unfounded. The two Generals 
were believed to be living together in Shansi, leaving their subordinates to 
conduct the campaign against Nanking ; they stated that they were jointly 
responsible for the manifestoes condemning Chiang Kai-shek. 

Heavy fighting was reported to be going on in Honan. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 23rd.—An official statement issued in Nanking refused to accep 
the Soviet’s verbal protest charging China with the responsibility for the 
frontier fighting, and accused the Soviet of being the aggressor. 

Reports re further fighting in Manchuria. (See U.S.S.R.) 

According to reports reaching Japan, the Soviet Consulate-General at 
Harbin had again been raided by the police, who arrested three Russians 
there and claimed to have discovered another Communist plot. 

October 24th.—The Foreign Ministry issued a statement denying that the 
Mukden Government was negotiating independently with the U.S... ; 
on the contrary, Chang Hsueh-liang had declared his determination to abide 
by the decisions of the National Government. (A report had been circulated 
two days before that a conference of Manchurian leaders had decided to 
negotiate directly with Moscow.) 

October 25th.—A lengthy statement issued by the Foreign Ministry declared 
that a “dastardly plot within the Soviet Consulate at Harbin ” had been 
discovered, whose object was to overthrow the National Government and 
destroy the C. E. Railway. It reviewed the course of events since July 11th, 
when measures were taken for the protection of the railway, and repeated 
the National Government’s objection to the Soviet proposition that the 
appointment of a new manager to the railway should be a condition precedent 
to the signing of the joint statement re the terms of settlement, or to the 
opening of negotiations. The Soviet had rejected the German suggestions for 
an exchange of prisoners, etc., and the National Government was, therefore, 
constrained to invite the attention of the world to the numerous acts of 
aggression perpetrated within Chinese territory. No Chinese soldier, aeroplane 
or war vessel had crossed the frontier, and all the hostilities had occurred on 
the Chinese side of the frontier. All the responsibility for what might follow 
would, therefore, have to be borne by the Soviet. 

Telegrams were sent to all the signatories of the Kellogg Treaty drawing 
their attention to the frequent Soviet incursions into Manchuria. 

November 3rd.—Reports reached Mukden that Soviet troops had attacked 
between Tungkiang and Fuchin in force on October 30th, and captured the 


latter town. 
Protest by Soviet Government against arrest of Bank officials. (°# 


U.S.S.R.) 


Czechoslovakia. 
October 27th.—The General Election was held throughout the country. 
October 28th.—The Premier tendered his resignation to President Masaryk 
October 31st.—The result of the General Election was as follows: (ze! 


Agrarians 39 ; National Socialists 32 ; Clericals 25 ; National Democrats 15; 
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Small Traders 12 ; Slovak People’s Party 13 ; Communists 30. The strength 
of the German Parties was approximately as in the previous Parliament, 
except that the Socialists gained four seats at the expense of the Agrarians. 
The Communists lost 11 seats, and the Clericals also lost several. 

November 4th.—It was announced that the Government had concluded 
an agreement with the Hamburg Senate by which the latter leased to 
(Czechoslovakia for 99 years a strip of land on the River Elbe for use as a 
port. The Agreement was the result of a decision of a mixed court consisting 
of British, Czech, and German delegates, convened in accordance with 
Article 364 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The final returns of the General Election showed that the parties of the 
old Governmental majority secured 147 seats out of a total of 300. The 
(zech Agrarians secured 46 seats, and the other parties the totals announced 
on October 31st. In addition, the German Social Democrats secured 21 seats, 
the Slovak Clericals 19, German Agrarians 16, German Christian Socialists 14, 
Hungarian Christian Socialists 9, German National Socialists 8 and German 
Nationals 7. 


Egypt. 

October 23rd.—Owing to the Wafd leaders circulating a report to the 
electorate that they would be able to obtain better terms than those already 
offered by the British Government in the proposed draft treaty, the Liberal 
Constitutional Party (Mahmud Pasha’s party) decided to boycott the 
elections. 

October 31st.—A Royal Rescript was published removing the suspension 
of those Articles of the Constitution which were suspended on July 19th, 
1928, authorising the holding of elections on December 21st, and ordering the 
assembly of Parliament on January 11th, 1930. 


France. 

October 24th—The Radical-Socialist Congress opened at Rheims, and 
M. Daladier was unanimously re-elected President of the Radical Party. 
In a speech on foreign policy he said that of the 1,400 francs taxes paid by each 
Frenchman 682 were earmarked for debts and pensions and 262 for military 
expenditure, and he advocated international control over all armaments 
until the League of Nations had created its own common military force. 

_A resolution was adopted to the effect that the Party was ready to con- 
stitute a union of all the parties of the Left, subscribing to a broad Radical- 
Socialist programme, but if the refusal of the other Left parties rendered this 
mpossible they would remain in Opposition. (The strength of the Party 
in the Chamber was 121.) 

The Preparatory Commission on the Saar question presented its report 
to the Quai d’Orsay. This dealt only with the economic side of the problem. 

October 25th.—The President offered M. Daladier the task of forming a 
poverament. M. Daladier stated that he would give his reply the following 
ay. 

October 26th—M. Daladier accepted the task of forming a Government. 
He also wrote to M. Blum formally inviting the Socialist Party to give him 
their “ confidence and resolute collaboration,” and offered them the same 
uumber of posts in the Government as the Radicals. 

October 27th.—The Parliamentary Socialist Party decided, by 36 votes to 12, 
‘0 recommend the Party to accept M. Daladier’s invitation to participate in 
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the Cabinet. (This decision had to be confirmed by the Socialist National 
Council before being adopted.) 

October 28th.—The Executive Committee of the Socialist Party issued a 
statement disowning the action of the Parliamentary Group in provisionally 
accepting M. Daladier’s invitation to join the Cabinet. The National Council 
of the Party met later to decide what reply should be given to the Premier, 
and it was understood that the leading members of the Party were divided 
on the matter. 

October 29th.—The National Council of the Socialist Party rejected by a 
card vote of 1,590 to 1,451 the proposal that the Party should participate in a 
Government headed by M. Daladier. 

The Parliamentary Group of the Socialist Party passed a resolution 
assuring M. Daladier of its support, and another expressing regret (by 43 votes 
to 11) at the decision of the National Council, and demanding the convocation 
of a National Congress of the Party, which should pronounce on the question 
of participation. 

October 30th.—M. Daladier informed the President that he was unable to 
form a Cabinet, and the latter then sent for M. Clémentel, a Senator and 
member of the Radical Party, who signified his willingness to attempt the task. 

October 31 st.—M. Clémentel failed to form a Cabinet owing to the unwilling- 
ness of M. Tardieu and M. Daladier to collaborate and accept the portfolios 
offered them. 

The President accordingly sent for M. Tardieu. 

November 2nd.—M. Tardieu formed a Cabinet, taking the Portfolio of the 
Interior himself, with M. Briand as Foreign Minister, and M. Chéron, Minister 


of Finance. 


Germany. 

October 26th.—Professor Daniel Binchy, the first Minister of the Irish 
Free State to Germany, presented his credentials to President von Hindenberg. 

October 29th.—The preliminary consultation of the electorate on the Young 
Plan Referendum Bill ended with the closing of the signature lists. (The 
Nationalists and Fascists had to obtain 4,127,889 signatures of voters, ot 
10 per cent. of the electorate in order to qualify for the holding of a plebiscite.) 

October 30th.—The Statutes of the proposed Bank for International 
Settlements were agreed to by the Organisation Committee at Baden- 
Baden, and the draft Charter was accepted unanimously. 

October 31st.—Signature of Agreements in Warsaw. (See Poland.) 

November 3rd.—The number of voters signing the demand for the Refer- 
endum Bili reached 4,133,812, or 10°06 per cent. of the total electorate, and 
the Bill therefore went to the Reichstag, which had to accept or reject 1 
without amendment (by a simple majority vote). 

November 4th.—Agreement re leasing of land on the Elbe to Czechoslovakie. 


(See Czechoslovakia.) 


Great Britain. 

October 23rd.—The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in a messég! 
acknowledging two despatches (of October 14th and 16th) from the Foreig® 
Office in Kabul, said that he trusted that the hopes of a united, friendly, 
strong and independent Afghanistan would now speedily be realised, and the 
old friendly relations between the two countries continue. 

October 24th.—In a speech at Sheffield the Chancellor of the Exchequt 
referring to war taxation, said that next year he would have to raise for tl 
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interest on the war debt and sinking fund at least £360 millions. Besides 
this, pensions would cost £60 millions a year. The annual sum required to 
meet the interest and sinking fund absorbed the whole of the income tax, 
super-tax and death duties. This, plus the cost of the fighting services and 
the war pensions, came to a total of £530 millions, out of a total tax revenue 
of £685 millions, i.e., five-sixths of the total taxes raised went to pay for past 
wars and preparation for the possibility of a future one. 

October 27th—A band of about 150 Communists, while attempting to 
reach the U.S. Embassy in London to present a protest against certain recent 
strike arrests in America, came into conflict with the police, who arrested 
three of their number. 

October 28th.—The text of the correspondence with the Soviet Government 
with regard to the resumption of diplomatic relations, together with the 
statements made by Mr. Henderson and M. Litvinoff at Geneva and the 
protocol relative to the procedure for the settlement of outstanding questions 
between the two countries, were published as a White Paper, Cmd. 3418. 

October 31 st.—Viceroy’s statement re British policy. (See India.) 

November 1st.—The Prime Minister reached London on his return from 
America. 

November 5th.—In the House of Commons the Prime Minister made a 
statement reviewing his visits to the U.S.A. and Canada. He defined as 
landmarks in his American visit the issue of a document signed jointly by 
the British and U.S. Governments (the declaration of the Kellogg Treaty’s 
influence on policy) the fact that British loyalty to the League of Nations 
was never questioned by the United States, and Mr. Hoover’s agreement to 
examine frankly and jointly with the British Government the questions of 
belligerent powers (the “ freedom of the seas ’’) and fortified naval bases. 

On the motion for the adoption of the Agreement with the U.S.S.R. 
Mr. Baldwin’s amendment condemning it was defeated by 324 votes to 199. 

The Government Spokesmen in the House of Lords stated that the 
Viceroy’s pronouncement of October 31st regarding India did not imply 
any change of policy in regard to that country. The conditions laid down 
in the Declaration of 1917 and the preamble of the Government ot India 
Act of 1919 remained in force and “could only be altered by Parliament.” 
(The terms of the preamble made the gradual attainment of self-government 
by India contingent on the co-operation received.) 

India. 

October 31st.—The Viceroy issued an official statement to the effect that 
he had been authorised by the British Government to make it clear that 
“in their judgment it is implicit in the 1917 Declaration that the natural 
issue of India’s constitutional progress . . . is the attainment of Dominion 
status.” Referring to the correspondence between Sir John Simon and the 
British Prime Minister regarding the position of the Indian Princes, the 
statement said that the British Government was in complete accord with the 
desire of the Simon Commission to extend its terms of reference to include 
the future constitutional relations between the Indian States and British 
India. Accordingly, when the Commission and the Indian Central Committee 
had issued their reports, the British Government proposed to invite conference 
with “ representatives of different parties and interests in British India and 
representatives of the Indian States.” 


, N ovember 5th.—Statements regarding Government’s policy in Parliament. 
(See Great Britain.) 








Irish Free State. 
October 26th.—First Minister to Germany presents his credentials, (Se 
Germany.) 


Italy. 

October 24th.—Attempt on the life of the Crown Prince. (See Belgium.) 

October 25th.—Statement issued in Belgrade regarding the “ Orjuna.” 
(See Yugoslavia.) 

October 26th.—Reply of Yugoslav Government to protest against anti- 
Italian demonstrations. (See Yugoslavia.) 

October 27th.—The opening of the eighth year of the Fascist régime was 
celebrated in Rome, and a public address made by the Duce. ! 

October 29th.—The revised Statute of the Fascist Party was published, 
in which it was described as “a civilian militia in the service of the nation, 
having for its object the realisation of the greatness of the Italian people.” 
The executive heads of the Party were to be appointed by decree of the 
head of the Government, but the Secretary of the Party, who was also 
Secretary of the Grand Council, had the right to attend Cabinet Councils 
and was a member of the Supreme Defence Committee and of the Higher 
Committee of National Education, etc., etc. 

November 1st.—Report re arrest of Slovenes in Istria. (See Yugoslavia.) 

November 3rd.—In a speech at the 7th National Congress of the War 
Wounded Signor Mussolini said “‘ There is much talk of peace ; I venture to 
say, too much. Do not be deceived by it, for nobody is frankly and 


effectively disarming.” 


Japan. 

November 5th.—Details were made public of the arrests of Communists 
in 25 towns in April, 1929. The number committed for trial was 529, oi 
whom 300 were liable to the death penalty if convicted. 


League of Nations. 


October 26th.—It was announced that the Economic Committee of the 
League had decided to convene a meeting of experts in agricultural questions 
for early in 1930, with a view to dealing in especial with their economic 
aspects. The experts were to be drawn from most of the European countries, 
as well as from Australia, Canada, India, the U.S.A., Argentina, etc. 

October 29th.—The Economic Committee began a detailed examination 
of the Draft Convention intended to serve as a basis for the conclusion of 4 
two years Tariff truce. i 

November 1st.—The Economic Committee ended its session after deciding 
on the terms of the Draft Convention for a Tariff truce, which was to be seat 
to the various Governments for their consideration. The Report and Draft 
Convention were issued by the Secretariat. 


Nejd. 

October 25th.—An extraordinary congress of Syrian Nationalist leades 

opened at Nabk, convened by the Druse chieftain Sultan Atrash, and Ws 

attended by delegates from Syria, Egypt, Palestine and Transjordan. (Sultan 

Atrash led the Druse revolt in 1922.) ' 
October 31st.—The Syrian Congress meeting at Nabk passed resolutions 

protesting against the alleged declaration of the High Commissioner of 5)™ 
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that the Syrian Constitution was to be cancelled, and affirming the Arabs’ 
determination to secure the liberty of the country. The Conference also 
decided to call upon the British Government to cancel the Balfour Declaration . 











Palestine. 

October 23rd.—The Commission of Enquiry set up to investigate the 
August disturbances arrived in Palestine. 

October 24th.—The first meeting of the Commission of Enquiry was held 
in Jerusalem in public. The Chairman pointed out that its scope was limited 
to investigation of the immediate causes only of the August disturbances, 
questions of major policy being precluded. 

Twelve Arabs were sentenced to penal servitude for life for being con- 
cerned in the death of a number of women in a house to which they had 
set fire. 

A Sheikh of Hebron was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of £50 for incitement during the disorders. be 

October 26th.—A Congress of Arab women, both Moslem and Christian, was 
held in Jerusalem, in support of the demands of the Arab Executive. A ys 





















delegation from the congress was received by the High Commissioner, to whom 

they handed a protest against the Balfour Declaration. Be 
October 27th—The Official Gazette announced the replacement of the os 

Ottoman Penal Code by a new British Code, which came into force on th 

October 25th. This prescribed the penalties for “levying or inciting war nO 

against any Mandated or protected British country ; or using armed force Pp 

against the Government,” etc., and for other acts of conspiracy and sedition. as tel 






An All-Arab conference, held in Jerusalem, decided to lodge a protest 
against the changes in the status quo of the Wailing Wall, call upon 
the Government to cancel the Balfour Declaration, and proclaim a general 
strike on November 2nd, the 12th Anniversary of the Declaration. 

All the shops in the Old City of Jerusalem were closed, following on an 
attack by Arab boycotters on a shopkeeper, who was severely wounded. 

October 28th.—The Commission of Enquiry held its first official session, 
representatives of the press being present, and heard the evidence of the 
Commandant of Police. F 

Two Arabs were sentenced to death and two to 10 years’ imprisonment ae 
for the murder of a Jewess at Safed. * 

October 29th.—Thirteen Arabs were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment ‘ 
in connection with the outrages committed at Safed. 

November 2nd.—A general strike was carried out against the Balfour 
Declaration, but no disturbances occurred. 

H.M.S. Ramillies reached Jaffa from Malta. 

November 5th.—The Hebrew paper Davar of Telaviv was suspended for 
publishing what purported to be a secret official document dated August 23rd 
(the day of the Jerusalem outbreak) and signed by the senior police officer, 
giving instructions for the surveillance of 18 persons on a “ Palestine Black 
List” which included the Grand Mufti, the Secretary of the Moslem Supreme 
Council, and seven Jews alleged to be Communist agents. 
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Persia. 


October 23rd.—Greetings were exchanged between the Government and 
the Afghan Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in which hopes were expressed for 
closer relations between the two countries. 
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Poland. 

October 24th.—Signature of Treaty of Conciliation and Arbitration jp 
Bucharest. (See Rumania.) 

October 31st.—The session of the Seym was postponed owing to the 
Speaker’s objection to the presence of 100 armed officers, who invaded the 
precincts of the House by the orders of Marshal Pilsudski, the acting Prime 
Minister. The Speaker refused to take his seat, and referred the matter to 
President Moscicki, who authorised an indefinite postponement of the session, 

It was popularly believed that the display of force had for its object the 
overawing of deputies who were accredited with the intention of moving 
a vote of no confidence in the Government. 

An Agreement with Germany was signed in Warsaw settling all questions 
relating to the liquidation of claims regarding German private property in 
Poland. Both Governments renounced all financial claims arising out of the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles. Another Agreement settled the problem 
of German minorities in Poland. 

November 3rd.—A semi-official statement was issued giving the findings 
of the investigation made by the commander of the Warsaw garrison regarding 
the events in the Seym of October 31st. This established that not more than 
50 officers took part, and that no force was used, nor did any of the officers 
intend to interfere with the normal procedure of the debate. 

November 4th.—It was understood that the President of the Republic 
was supporting Marshall Pilsudski in his dispute with the Speaker of the Seym. 

November 5th.—The President, exercising his constitutional prerogative, 


postponed the opening of the Seym for 30 days. 


Reparations. 

October 30th.—Agreement as to Statutes and Charter of International 
Bank. (See Germany.) 

November 3rd.—The Committee on Eastern European Reparations, sitting 
in Paris, decided to report that it was unable to arrive at an agreed conclusion 
owing to the refusal of the Hungarian delegation to accept the principle upon 
which it was proposed to base the negotiations. (Hungary had insisted that 
the Optant’s question should not be discussed, but should be treated as an 
issue for arbitration at an independent conference, which the Council of the 


League should arrange.) 


Rumania. 

October 24th—An Arbitration and Conciliation Treaty with Poland, to 
remain in force for five years, was signed in Bucharest. It provided that all 
questions outstanding between the two countries should be settled by cou 
ciliation or submitted to arbitration, except those left by international law 
to the exclusive competence of the States concerned, while points at issue 
affecting the territorial integrity or existing frontiers of the two countries 
might also be withdrawn from the application of the Treaty. 


Spain. 

October 25th.—The trial, on a charge of high treason and rebellion agains! 
the State, of Senor Guerra (ex-Premier and leader of the Conservative Party) 
was opened at Valencia, before a Court matrial composed of six generals. 

October 27th.—Senor Guerra and most of his associates were acquitted 
of the charges brought against them. 
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November 4th.—The Council of Ministers issued a communiqué in which 
the Prime Minister stated that a halt would be called in the ‘“‘ march towards 
normality,” and the National Consultative Assembly (which was to have 
opened its third year’s session in October) would not be summoned until 
January, 1930, thus postponing the discussion of the draft Constitution. 
The Premier also cancelled the date he had foreshadowed for the end of the 
Dictatorship. 
Syria. 

October 23rd.—Anti-Zionist demonstrations took place at Damascus and 
several people were injured. 

Congress of Syrian Nationalists at Nabk. (See Nejd.) 


October 31st.—Resolutions regarding Syria passed by Arab-Syrian Congress. 
(See Nejd.) 
U.S.S.R. 

October 23rd.—Further statement by Nanking re frontier fighting. (See 
‘hina: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 


Red troops claimed to have destroyed detachments of ‘‘ Whites” near 
spassky and elsewhere on October 20th, and to have seen several Chinese 


aeroplanes operating along the frontier. 


October 27th.—Drastic action was taken by the Ogpu and the Soviet 
ribunals in Astrakhan and the North Caucasus against a large number of 
ndividuals accused of failing to crush private enterprise, and 14 persons were 
entenced to death in the former district. 

A number of monks belonging to a sect of the Orthodox Church were 
rested and shot without trial, charged with organising a monarchist move- 
ment in the Caucasus, which was described as existing under the disguise of 

religious sect. 

October 28th.—Publication of White Paper with text of correspondence 
between Soviet and British Governments, ete. (See Great Britain.) 

October 29th—It was reported that four men, including an Orthodox 
priest, had been shot by order of the Ogpu for attempting to prevent the 
onversion of a church into a club. 

A further 20 people were shot by order of the Ogpu for anti-Soviet activity 
various parts of the country. 

November 2nd.—The Government decided to abandon the idea of a reform 
f the calendar and the general introduction of a five-day week with non-stop 
otk throughout industry. 

November 3rd.—It was officially announced that the Government had 
mmunicated to the Chinese Government (through the German Embassy) 
Note protesting against the arrest of members of the Liquidation Commission 
tthe Far Eastern Bank and the seizure of its property. 

Reports re capture of Fuchin. (See China: Eaternal Affairs, Relations 
uth the Powers.) 

November 5th.—Parliamentary majority of 125 for Agreement with British 
Yernment. (See Great Britain.) 


S.A. 
October 24¢h.—It was announced that General Dawes had been appointed 


the fourth delegate to the London Naval Conference. 


October 27th—Communists arrested outside U.S. Embassy in London. 
Great Britain.) 
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Yugoslavia. 

October 24th.—Accusations against military authorities as to responsibility 
for outrages by Agraro-Communist refugees. (See Bulgaria.) ' 

October 25th._-The Decree was issued creating the new divisions in the 
Banats, promised in the announcement of October 3rd, 1929. 

A statement was issued in Belgrade to the effect that the Government 
knew nothing of the facts cited by the prosecution at the Pola trial regarding 
the organisation called ‘‘ Orjuna,” and declaring that the association itself 
had been dispersed in January, 1929, when all political associations had been 
broken up. 

October 26th.—The Government, in a reply to the Italian Note of October 
21st, said that the policemen involved in the attack on the Italian sailor 
had been punished, and that as regards the anti-Italian comments of the 
press, the Italian press had first been guilty of anti- Yugoslav comments, to 
which the Yugoslav Government had already drawn the attention of the 
Italian Government. 

October 29th.—It was reported that a Note had been received from the 
Albanian Government asking for an enquiry into the circumstances of the 
death of an Albanian friar who was alleged to have been murdered in 
Macedonia. 

November 1st.—The Government proposed to the Bulgarian Government 
that the Pirot Protocols, as amended by the Nish Agreement, should come into 
force on November 5th, and that delegates of the two countries should meet 
on November 15th to negotiate regarding the divided estates and the proposed 


border zone in Bulgaria from which Macedonians would be excluded. 
Reports reached Belgrade that over 300 Slovenes had been arrested by the 
Italian authorities in Istria during the previous two days. 


1V.—NOTICES. 


1. The 91st Session of the International Railway Time-Table Conference 
opened. in Warsaw on October 23rd. 

2. The meeting was held at Berne on October 23rd of the Committee of 
the International Union of Publishers, the activities of which had beet 
suspended in 1914. Representatives of publishing firms in Great Brita 
and many Continental countries attended. 

3. The second session of the plenary conference of the American Cham) 
of Commerce opened at Barcelona, Spain, on October 24th. 

4. The Conference of the International Commission on Popular Arts was 
opened in Rome on October 25th, and was attended by delegates frm 
24 countries. 

5. An International Folklore Congress was held in Rome dur!ng the week 
beginning October 27th. 

6. The first Congress of the International Federation of Musicians ope? 
in Budapest on October 28th. 

7. The third biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations opened 
at Kyoto on October 28th. 

8. The World Engineering Congress and the World Power Conference 
opened in Tokyo on October 29th by Prince Chichibu. The first was atten 
by approximately 350 delegates, of whom 53 came from Great Britt 
48 countries were represented. 
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9. An International Congress of Health and Sanitation in the Colonies was 
opened in Rome on October 29th, and was attended by delegates from Great 
Britain, Belgium and Germany. 

10. An International Federation of Women Barristers held its first congress 
in Paris during the week beginning November 3rd. 


11. An International Diplomatic Conference on the Treatment of Foreigners 
opened in Paris on November 5th. Over thirty States took part, the 
U.S.S.R. sending an observer and the U.S.A. being represented in an advisory 
capacity. The Conference was summoned at the instance of the Council 
of the League, following on the issue by the Economic Committee of a draft 
international convention. (See also League of Nations Notes). 


V.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


NEW LEAGUE CONFERENCE ON TREATMENT OF FOREIGNERS. 


An International Conference of considerable importance to business men 
opened in Paris on Tuesday, November 5th, under the Presidency of M. Albert 
Deveze, a former Belgian Minister. Over thirty States took part, and the 
British Delegation included :— 

Sir Sydney Chapman, K.B.E., C.B.E., Economic Adviser to the 
British Government ; Sir Percy Thompson, K.B.E., C.B., Deputy Chair- 
man to the Board of Inland Revenue; Sir Gilbert C. Vyle, Ex-President 
of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce; Sir Peter Rylands, 
Ex-President of the Federation of British Industries; and Mr. Arthur 
Pugh, Secretary of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation. 

The United States is represented at the Conference in an advisory capacity 
and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics sent an observer. The Economic 
and Fiscal Committees of the League of Nations and the International 
‘hamber of Commerce were also invited to send experts. 

The purpose of the Conference is to regulate the treatment of persons 
and firms carrying on business in foreign countries and to abolish any unjust 
listinctions between them and the nationals of the State concerned. For 
any years the Economic Committee of the League of Nations has been 
tudying the subject. At the request of the World Economic Conference 
f 1927, which considered that “ the granting of the legal, administrative, 
scal and judicial guarantees necessary to the nationals, firms or companies 
i a State admitted to exercise their trade, industry or other occupation 
n the territory of another State or to settle there is one of the essential 
onditions of economic co-operation between nations,’ the Committee, 
n collaboration with the International Chamber of Commerce prepared a 
iraft international convention. This draft was circulated to the various 
tates last year and, as a result of the favourable replies received, the League 
ouncil has summoned the Diplomatic Conference now in session. 

he Draft Convention under discussion does not touch upon the delicate 

juestion of the admission of foreigners, though this is a problem which the 
conomic Committee, at the request of the last Assembly, has just begun to 
udy. The present Convention, however, deals only with foreign nationals 
yr companies already admitted to a State, and aims at securing for them 
ree development and treatment as far as possible equal to that enjoyed by 
hationals, Its guarantees apply not only to such questions as the status 
Df commercial travellers, the marketing of goods and other commercial 
tivities, but also to civil and legal rights, the freedom to acquire and possess 
property and interests of all kinds and problems connected with the regulation 
taxes imposed on foreigners or foreign capital. The adoption of an Inter- 
ational Convention based on the principles of equality and fair treatment 
ould go far towards ensuring stability for foreign trade and would constitute 
‘usiderable progress in international economic relations. 


HE BUDGET OF THE LEAGUE. 


The expenses of the League are borne by members of the League in pro- 
ions decided by the Assembly. The Assembly votes the annual budgets 
tall organisations of the League. 
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The preparation and adoption of the Budget is effected in the fol 


manner :— 


March-April.—Draft Budget prepared by Financial Administ; 
Revised by Secretary-General. 
May.—Examined by Supervisory Commission. 


June.—Sent to Council. 


year, to Member States. 

September.—Assembly at first refers Budget to Fourth Comm 
and upon their favourable report accepts the Budget, which bee 
effective on January Ist following. 
It is interesting to note that the League Budget has risen from £687 


in the year 1920 to £1,071,621 in the year 1929. 
Of the latter figure the Secretariat accounted for £640,685, the 


Office £341,500 and the Permanent Court £89,435. 


The first 


Submitted, with audited accounts of prey 


ment for the Permanent Court was made in the year 1921, and amounted 


to £28,282. 


The total League Budget for the year 1930 is given as approximately 


£1,128,410. 


1929. 
Nov. 25th 


Dec. 19th 
1930. 
Jan. 6th 
13th 
15th 
20th 


20th 
20th 


b. 17th 
. 13th 


April 2nd 
9th 


May 5th-10th 


» 19th 
99 26th 
aa | 


June 7th 
June 10th 


July 17th 
Sept. 2nd 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union) — 


VI—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Conference on Transport of Newspapers 
and Periodicals .. 

Meeting of Committee of Directors of the 
International Institute = a 
Co-operation - an 


International -iectaactca Conference on Coal 
Industry .. ee ve ay 

*Opium Centr al Board — 

*Financial Committee 


*Advisory Commission on Traffic in Opium 


and other Dangerous Drugs 
Five-Power Naval Conference 
*58th Session of the Council 
*Supervisory Commission 
*International Conference 
Exchange 
*Conference eror the Codification of Inter- 
national Law oy 
*Traffic in Women and Children Committee 
*Child Welfare Committee .. 
First International eas of Mental 
Hygiene .. . 
*Fiscal Committee a hae a in 


‘on Bills of 


Meeting of International Council of Women 


*Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 
mittee .. 
International Conference of the "World's 
Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association 
36th Conference of International Law 
Association se ee ee ee 


* League of Nations, 





The Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, Ltd., 


Law & Parliamentary Printers, 101- 107 


Geneva. 
Paris. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva, 


Geneva. 
London. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 


The Hague, 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Washington. 


Geneva. 


Vienna. 


Geneva. 
{ Lyn 


| Kogland. 


New York. 


- Be otter Lane, 








